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Nzw Yorn, U.S.A., Marce 81, 1878, 


* What shall make the truth - 
Visible? Through the smoky Pes of sense 
The blessed sun may novan ' kno ow himself; ”_Hestus. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— 


. I must be excused if I do "s percelye any d reason why .— 
we should .call this the thirtieth ey of Modern Spine -— 


pioiy. we must E UT that the sounds nitrated attention = 
at Arcadia, New. York as anit as 1844, thag rty-four years ago. 
3 form of 


that 5o was, indicates a lack of - 
ruth is, such phenomena are at 
dm e. religion; but as this meeting is 
ed with special reference to Modern Spiritualism, I do not 
ose to discuss its ancient history. I may, however, suggest 
take a narrow view of a great subject when^we presume 
first rap out in Wayne County was the grand signal 


| the principal sounds produced by spiritual agency in our 
e heard in the lenis of Rey. John Wesley, in Lincoln- 


rations of the presence and power of spirits first occurred in 
L6, one hundred ama sicty-two detur agp. A i 


umen — ; ae moving of ponderable eg 3 DU E 
ing and closing of doors; sounds of footsteps in the hall, and thé — 
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rustling of flowing garments; heavy footfalls on the stairs—as if 
persons were ascending and descending—accompanied by a 
tremulous motion of the whole house; thundering sounds 
whenever Mr. Wesley prayed for the king; sounds such as are 
produced by shifting the sails of a windmill; the apparent falling 
of metallic balls among glassware or fine porcelain, and of huge 
E pieces of coal, which appeared to be broken into many fragments 
p and scattered over the floor; rocking tlie cradle, and lifting the 
hi bed with Nancy Wesley on it; and the rattling of silver coin, 
which appeared to be poured over Mrs. Wesley, and to fall at 


| her feet.* s 
EX o These phenomena were not, in respect to time, limited to a 
i day;a month, or a year; but they continued for a longer period 


than we embrace in our entire history as contemplated in the 
publie announcement of this anniversary. For more than thirty 
years the spirits repeated the demonstrations of their presence 
à and power through the mediumship of a sister of the accredited 
E OON. founder of Methodism. It was during this period that the vision 
= of the seer of Stockholm, Emanuel Swedenborg, was open, and 
-he started on his remarkable career as a voluminous spiritual 
author and interpreter of the subtile mysteries of the universe. 
— Other proofs of the beginning of a new era of spiritual illumi- 
Epi ation followed in Germany. Frederica Hauffe, otherwise known ' 
‘as the Seeress of Prevorst, appeared at the beginning of the pre- 
- 48ent century. At an early age she discovered hidden springs and 
. mineral deposits by some occult power. Atthe age of 19, on her 
- wedding day, she followed the remains of her beloved minister 
to the churchyard. While standing by the open grave his spirit 
appeared to her in a form of light, and at that moment a 
; clouds that obscured her spiritual vision were suddenl 
i i and her mind was mysteriously illuminated. By spiritual a 
she was made to float on the water, and lier attendants 
impossible to submerge her whole body in the bath. Her 
Vs ; which occurred in the month of August, 1829, was signalised 
<a ^ the appearance of a tall, illuminated figure in her apartment, 
E It was visible to the sister who watched at the bedside of 
seeress. At the instant the luminous figure appeared Fre 
cried aloud, and in an ecstacy of joy her enfranchised spirit lef 
its mortal tabernaele.] - 2 per 
During the revolutionary period, this country had produced 


y 


E S 3 * Two particular spirits—one distinguished in this world, and the other 2 

E DRIN — were presumed to haye been clearly identified by the Wesley family eing 
Ed the authors of the manifestations at Lincolnshire. ‘The first was the Devil— with 

f ? 


whose character and works pious people generally appear to be familiar—and the 
second was old Jeffrey, a man who died on the Wesley estate. 

+ See Dr. Brittan's * Modern Spiritualism,” in Desilver's “ History of Religious 
Denominations,” page 618, published in Philadelphia in 1861. 
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remarkable Seer in the person of Dr. George de Benneville, 
"who lived at Reading, Pa. This gentleman’s spiritual develop- 
ment enabled him to accurately describe events at great distances 
from the scenes of their actual occurrence. He thus announced 
the precise hour that the British forces evacuated Philadelphia. 
Several distinguished persons of the spiritual illuminati fol- 
lowed, in different parts of the world, among them Stilling and 
Zschokke, in Germany. The evidence is clear enough that the 
Angel of the New Dispensation had broken the seals of his book, 
and that his ministers were abroad doing their work long before 
they ever visited the honest blacksmith at Hydesville.* 

We are often amused by the mistakes of those people, who, in 
the absence of any reliable information, trust to a lively fancy for 
their facts. I may be pardoned for indulging in a single illus- 
tration. Some speculator in sensorial ideology supposes that 
when a chicken first breaks his shell and takes a limited survey 
of his surroundings, he naturally imagines that he is the first to 
discover a new world, and he is never able to correct his mistake 
until he meets with a party of old hens. We have some un- 
fledged Spiritualists who remind us of the chicken. They peep 


and peck overmuch, but still run round with the shell on their 


backs to remind us that fresh eggs have been spoiled on their 


account. In like manner the theorisers who jump at some . 
material hypothesis, as toads go for a worm, vainly imagine that 


they have found a solution of the greatest metaphysical problems 
They never suspect that each and all of these theories and specu- 
lations haye often been presented with far greater ability, and 

; least one hundred times within the last thirty years. 
e last poor incorrigible speculator in the incongruities 
ies of materialistic stocks, imagines he has really 
a great. discovery; and so, instead of minding his own 
ite business, he runs round with the little tale of his 
ed experience, to the great annoyance of better informed 


If the spirits rapped the truth into John Wesley one hundred and sixty-two 
j ago, and early in the morning shook up the bed for Miss Nancy; if about 
e time they opened the vision of Swedenborg, materialised in his presence, 
e him a strong lecture on dietetics, why limit our entire history to the last 
years? If they made an emphatic appeal to the responsive sconce of Dr. 
fall ck, of the New York Conference, in the good old days when he was a Quaker, 
^s just as well to date our history from the occurrence of that fact, as from. 
pounding on the mahogany at Hydesville. 

Dr. B. W. Richmond, one of the authors of Brittan and Richmond's Dis- 
cussion, i -five years ago, presented all the objections and arguments against 
Spiritualis | which all his successors have been able to discover to the present hour ; 
and what is still more to his credit, he presented them with more force and in a 
better spirit. The discussion was published i in 1853, in a large octavo volume. 
Soon after the close of the controversy referred to, Dr, Richmond abandoned his 
position, and gr defended Spiritualism. 
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The first of these is the erroneous notion, that we must never 
recognise the leadership of anyone; that such recognition is 
for ever incompatible with self-respect and the proper develop- 
ment of our individuality. This assumption is false in fact ; 
it is born of our excessive self-esteem, and pregnant with the 
mischief of insubordination and a defiance of rightful authority 
in all the relations of moral, social, and political life. If one 
sends his son to school, he expects him to have a guide in his 
studies, and a master, if need be, who will subject him to proper 
diseipline. When the youth goes to a trade, he knows very well 
that he must follow the instructions given him if he would 
become a mechanic. If one seeks a place in a banking-house, 
a broker's office, or a merchant's counting-room, he must per- 
form the services required at his hands, or expect to be discharged 
at the end of the first week. The student at college must 
submit to a wise administration and subordinate his individual 
desire for hazing to the pleasure of the faculty. Few men would 
perhaps learn to shoe a horse well without a teacher, whose word, 
for the time being, is law. These observations apply with 
increasing force as we ascend from the simpler elements and 
forms to the more complex developments of science and art. 
The historian, the scientist, the philosopher, and the statesman, 
have all been subject to the schoolmaster, and may have felt 
the warm symbol of his authority.. Our favourite prima-domnas, 


great orchestral leaders of the times, and the world’s civil and . 


military engineers, are not made without masters, whose autho- 
rity must be respected by all who would make their way up 


“ The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar." 


uire tea hers, and, if you please, masters; for every man is 
r, who, by foe of his superior attainments; stands 
head of his profession. Men of commanding intelligence 
find it necessary to temporarily subject themselves to the 
of others. If we visit Mammoth Cave, or even a coal- 
ve are glad to accept the services of a guide. If we pro- 
o explore a wilderness, we may find it expedient to 
eitly follow some child of the forest. - When General Grant 
the Holy City, some inferior person points out the way to 
‘several consecrated places, associated with the name of the 
at Spiritualist of Nazareth and the solemn memories of his 
death. Even a great man does not belittle himself by 
ep ing needed instruction and guidance at the hands of his 
inferiors. Those whose inordinate pride and self-sufficieney will 
not permit them to receive such instruction, illustrate the igno- 
rance that will learn nothing from the experience of others, and 
all such are doomed to be sharply rebuked and severely punished. 


“stage of life, and in all honourable pursuits, en" 


Es 
ae 


_ the end will only measure his own littleness against the gr 
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In all human enterprises, and every walk of life, the best men 
may need to be guided in many things, and the wisest are sure 
to gratefully accept such direction. Yet we have a large class 
of people whose dread of being led by somebody is something 
terrible to contemplate. These people are so intensely indivi- 
dualised that they remind us of “ the fretful porcupine,” whose 
quills stand out in all directions, to warn us against any attempt 
at familiar fellowship. They require no teachers, and will have 
no guides. They would rather go alone and be damned, than be 


saved by following any leader. And yet, it often happens that 


these are the very people who lack the capacity to take proper 
care of themselves. The examples are numerous, but they shall 


„þe nameless. 


et no one hereafter spurn the office and the services of a well- 


informed guide until he has learned the road he is travelling 
“and is able to pursue it without stumbling by thé way. Above 


all let us not dismiss our moral guides—if we are so fortunate 


as to have any—until we have proved our capacity to stand up- 


right, run alone, and keep out of mischief. If I know myself, I 


.am quite willing to be guided by superior knowledge and wisdom 


and to be led when the step is not firm and the way is not clear 


_ before me. Show me the party competent to lead, and I am 
' ready to follow, not blindly, but truly. Of course the man who 
would be our guide must: have brains, and what is no less 
d important, they must be located in the frontal and coronal 
- portions of his head. In other words, it must be an intellectual 
~ c amd, moral power to which we yield the right to govern. We 
_ instinctively respect all such leaders. The world follows where 


they lead the way, without even stopping to ascertain the 
sovereign pleasure of those lonely maniacs who dwell in solitud 
in the awful isolation of their separate, individualities. 
men always find the infinite Oneness so near that they ne 
from home to worship. Reason and. the common sem 
modesty are for ever lost in the immeasurable Ego; and, 


So’ much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 


It is not our prerogative to decidé that the world shall h 
no leaders. It always has had them, and it is likely to nee 
them for a long time to come. The man who atten 
subvert this divine order in human affairs is sure to fail, 


he cannot comprehend. What kind of a grand army could we 
have in the absence of the commander, and without discipline ; 
where no one sustained a subordinate relation to another; and 
everyone was left to obey his individual impulse in madly 
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rushing to the battle? I leave the imagination of the hearer to 
- picture the scene and the consequences. Legions of tramps and 
stragglers are of no possible use if we aim at victory. They only 
carry with them the elements of disorder and the prophecy of 
disaster. Wherever they go, desolation is in their track. To 
change the figure : What kind of a rendering should we have of 
a grand opera or oratorio by a company that acknowledged no 
leadership ? What could we expect from a musical mob, in 


which every fellow—to show his absolute independence—resolves 


to pipe or fiddle on his own account? Iam sorry that these 


illustrations too truthfully represent our condition. We are 
trying to harmonise without first finding the key-note, and we 


are not likely to succeed so long as everyone plays mainly for 


his own amusement, and without much regard to either time or . 


tune. The general figure is suggestive, and I venture to use it 
a little further. It occurs to me that, in our band, we have an 
unnecessary number of bass-viols of the baser sort; too many 


poor instruments with the strings relaxed, broken, or gone. We 


have many little people who persist in fiddling all the while with 
no resin on the bow; too many who—under our implied 


sanction—improvise on their little whistles until nervous people ~ 


wish they were in heaven; and too many old broken-winded 
trumpeters who make such uncertain sounds that no one will 
prepare for the battle. . 


Society must, and will, have its leaders. The testimony of all - 


human experience and universal history is, that no people ever 
accomplished any great and honourable ends without a respectful 
recognition of those masterly spirits who silently rule the world. 
plant the standard on eminences above the level of the 
mind. Thus they elevate the popular thought and 
he aspirations that stimulate to bolder endeavours and 
achievements. The greatest mind is your master and 
The most original thinker of his time; the man with 
epest insight ; the clearest interpreter of all hidden 
s; the man who is most successful in discovering the 
tle principles of matter, and in subordinating the great forces 
aws of Nature to the advancement of all human interests— 
are the men who, in all ages and countries, have led the 
eat host forward and upward. They have developed the latent 
owers of the human race, and supplied the elastic springs which 
j oved the world. But the people who seek repose in old 
arm-chairs, and speculate about the importance of maintain- 
ing—at any sacrifice of the publie interest—a worthless in- 
dividuality, are poor drivellers and laggards by the way, whose 
ignoble office is to block the wheels of progress. Such men are 
the dead weights in the moral and political machinery of 
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society. They live but to defame the noblest characters among 
the living, while they have no respect for the memory of the 
dead. 

The other false conception that stands in the way of united 
action for great and beneficent ends, is the idea that organi- 
sation, with a special view to the advancement of owr cause, 
must necessarily be fatal to its highest interests. Many people 
imagine that this is the devil’s own trick to enslave mankind. 
The idea that organisation, per se, is incompatible with the 
proper freedom of the individual, is a grave mistake which we 
should have corrected long ago. How can a principle universally 
displayed in Nature, work mischief in its relations to practical 
life? Itis true we have motion among the elementary particles 

of matter, but no clear exhibition of the vital principle. We 
: look in vain for the revelations of life until matter assumes 
1 organic forms. Its first traces appear in the arrangement of 
simple organs adapted to perform certain offices or specific 
functions of being. These become more complex as we ascend 
» from the lower to the higher forms of life. Everywhere through 
all material creations, from the lowest to the highest—from the 
anonad to the man—the revelations of the life-principle all 
‘depend upon organisation. The fact is profoundly significant, 
and contains an impressive lesson we shall do well to master. If 
ganisation i isa law of life through all Nature—and the several 
phenomenal phases of life are invariably extinguished when we 
“destroy the organic structures—how can a rational man oppose 
‘the application of the same principle to any and every great 
--moral enterprise? Verily “ the children of this world are Wiser 
than the children of light.” “In their gener 
the principle and conform to the law in all 
: - Civilisation, the arts and sciences, and all wo: ys 
CS. upheld and carried forward by organisations adapte 

the great objects of all civilised life. From the infant ch 

the University; from the tribunal of a petty justice | 

Supreme Court of the United States; from the Ladies' 

Society to the grand charities of Peabody and Cooper; 

toy fiddle to the building of navies and the construction 

world’s commercial marine—all the noblest human enterprises 

and achievements depend upon organisation. . i 

Yet Iam told that itis extremely dangerous to at 

. give Spiritualism any organic shape ; that if successful wi 
- only add one more new sect to the long list, animated; the 
same old spirit, that in earlier times enslaved the human ‘tind. 

fe Has the Divine ordinance in all Nature become an infernal 
[3 snare? Jam surprised at the bad logie and childish fears of a 
che large class of our people. This is the great bugaboo that 
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frightens the little children in the spiritual nursery. They are 
timid mortals, terror-stricken by * chimeras dire " and chased in 
darkness by phantoms of their own creation. The mysterious 
box of Pandora, with its infernal contents, never so terrified the 
heathen Greeks. It is true that personal ambition may lead to 
the exercise of authority for private ends; so may the love of 
liberty sway the sceptre of power for the common welfare. 
We do not propose organisation as a scoop-net to catch gudgeons ; 
not as a means of checking the moral growth of the individual, 
nor for restricting the limits of a rational freedom. We will 
neither have a spiritual hierarch of the mitred stamp, a new 
* pope of philosophy,” nor any other dictator clothed with 
unlimited and irresponsible power. I never trained in the ranks 


of any party that made war on the rights of man. Those who | 


are drumming for recruits in such a service may go elsewhere ; 
I shall not enlist in their cause, and will not serve if I am 
drafted. : 


It is not when we follow Nature in the work of fashioning 


our institutions that we go astray; but, on the contrary, when 
we disregard her laws and attempt to build on some other 
foundation. If the law of organisation is co-existent with life, 
then we may be sure it must be according to divine order in 
human affairs. In all civilised society the principle has been 
universally accepted and practically applied. - All representative 
governments are organic forms of publie law and political 
economy. The only government that is not, in any proper sense, 
an organised body, is wn autocracy—an absolute despotism, 


Society itself, in the most comprehensive sense, is an organisa- , 


tion, without which there could be no security for personal 
property or life. From the central government down through 
tate, country, and municipal phases of civil law and local 
nistration, and out through all the great industries and vast 
ises of the world, the propriety of a practical application 
the great law of organic formation and action is everywhere 
ognised. 
lievers in Spiritualism! my appeal is to you. Can we learn 
ng from the laws and analogies of Nature and universal 
ty? With a faith and philosophy based upon the eternal 
ws of matter and mind, and supported by the concurrent 
riences of all races and nations, we are still unable to 


the story of Prometheus? We surely have the fire from heaven, 
whether stolen or not. We have the light of superior knowledge 
to guide our foot-steps; but, like the ancient Jews, we are satis- 
fied to “stand still and see the salvation of God,” when we should 
go forward. If^we are bound, it is because we will have it so. 


mplish any important work for humanity. Shall we repeat - 


1 uphold the dying institutions that have already outlived 


-ment. The enemy is sure to hit us with something har 
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Shall we permit the whole body to be thus chained for ever to 
the external symbols of power, while we waste the divine fire on 
worthless images of clay ? 

Believe me, it is not organisation, but the want of it, that 
places the natural rights and the most sacred interests of the 
citizen in jeopardy. Tn the absence of any organic arrangement 
we cannot concentrate our forces in such a manner as to make 
our latent power felt and respected. Moreover, society disin- 
tegrates when the individual exercises his power without regard 
to his social relations and the limitations of law. The believers 
in Spiritualism far outnumber those of any religious body in 
Christendom, except the Roman Catholic Church, and yet almost 
any one of the more insignificant Protestant sects is capable of 
exercising a wider and stronger influence on society. We are 


- overshadowed by ambitious inferiors who know how to organise 


the forces at their command, and to train them for effective ` 


‘service. Our own great want is à similar measure of common 


sense. We occupy immeasurable space, but have no solidity. 
"Expanded to inconceivable dimensions, we are yet without either 
form or consistency; while the restless elements are apparently 


? destitute of any moral cohesion. We greatly need to be con- 
— — densed by the applieation of some spiritual hydrostatic pressure, 


At present we are in an extremely nebulous state, and, as a body, 


exhibit about as much power in the United States as a dense fog 


might develop in Nova Scotia. We must make haste to gather 


Sup the elements of our thought, and the silent forces at our 


‘isposal, and prepare ourselves to use them in the trial which is 


E "sure to come. We are called to contend against an insidious 


opposition that does not hesitate to use unfair means. the 
contest. The efforts to sectarianise the national eor 
the covert and cowardly attempts of the Allopathic § 
Medicine to obtain special legislative protection ag: 
progress of the age, and at the sacrifice of the rights | 
citizen ; and the vicious misrepresentation of our prineipl 
the character of our people, are among the facts that adn 
us to take counsel together. The approaching conflict may 
be altogether confined to the realm of thought, and the arena 
intellectual and moral controversy. When special legislation 
evoked, not only to arrest the progress of ideas, but to arbitrarily. 


usefulness, we are not likely to be invited to a parlour enti 


a battledoor, and. we shall require to be armed with so ng. 
better than a shuttlecock. A soft flesh-brush, or a soup-ladle, 
will never answer the purpose. We need the sharpest and most 
pointed weapons, and, I am happy to say, they are within our 
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reach. “The sword of the spirit ”—the naked Truth—driven 
home to the brain and the heart, is keener than a Damascus 
blade; and it only remains for us to organise our forces and 
prepare for the battle. 

- Not for those who seek for place and power, but in behalf of a 
great truth and a numerous people, we demand a candid hear- 
ing on this important subject. Our fathers founded the govern- 
ment under which we live in the interest of the whole people. 
Their organisation was not designed to uphold despotic authority, 
but to establish rational liberty. Nor did they fail in the accom- 
plishment of that noble enterprise. We have lived to witness the 
most determined efforts of personal ambition and treason to over- 
throw the superstructure of liberty and law; but it still remains 
on its firm foundations. The exigencies of our time have made 
it necessary to add other articles to the great charter which 
defines the inalienable rights of man, and the privileges of 


American citizenship. ‘Thus our fathers established the Re- - 


public; and thus we uphold the “government by the people, . 
and for the people.” 


Now may we not do the same in the higher interest of our 


spiritual freedom ? Tf not, why not? If we cannot vindicate 
the truth and preserve our individuality by using such means as 
make us powerful, will some disorganising apostle be kind 
enough to explain the superior plan of salvation by leaving. 


everything at loose ends? It is not proposed to inaugurate any — 


system that shall be of higher authority than the people, whose 


approval alone can give it validity. We recognise no lex mom 
scripta as having supremacy over the human mind; nor will we. 


have a written law that disregards reason and conscience. We 

€ the absolute necessity for government, and the im- 
a natural order and proper method in the manage- 
human affairs. Not only is organisation essential to 
aw is necessary to regulate the vital process, or method 
e. Not for a day—not for à single hour— could society 
1 together without the incentives and restraints of law; but 
uld have all its provisions and limitations conform to the 
able. definition of Burke, who said— 

** Law is beneficence acting by rule." 

iualism has proved to be a most powerful solvent of the 
theologieal ideas, and of all the old systems of moral 
etaphysical philosophy. But its just claims are either: 
arded or ridiculed, and the reason is obvious. While grati- 


fying an idle curiosity, and feeding a morbid appetite for the: 


marvellous, we haye omitted to give such a direction to the 
moyement as is necessary to make society feel and acknowledge 
its power. And so the vain world—elothed and crowned with 
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the shame of hoary errors—shakes its brainless head at us; and 
thoughtless multitudes scoff at the truth they will not compre- 
hend. If the average reporter attends a spiritual convention or 
other meeting, he usually seizes on the things carelessly spoken 
by ignorant persons because they are suited to his purpose of 
subjecting the whole system and its adherents to unmeasured ridi- 
cule and contempt. Speakers qualified to present a logical state- - 
ment and defence of its facts and philosophy are seldom reported 
atall. The reason is sufficiently apparent: they do not furnish the 
material required by a mammon-worshipping people and a time- 
serving press. At the same time the stale platitudes of empty 
sectarians, the hollow declamation of noisy partisans, and the 
shallow assumptions of every pious pretender to a knowledge of 
divine things, are carefully included in the daily record of what 
is going on in the religious world. The stillborn offspring of 
‘ignorance and superstition are baptised in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and for the satisfaction of his people. Thus, from week to 
week; the several small matters—whether spoken or performed 
MSIE by the solemn dignitaries of the Church—are reverently gathered 
00005. ep by the willing worshippers in the Church, and the graceless 
» time-servers of the world. Such people cannot distinguish the 
. Divine Voice from the mere dictum of a hireling priest, or the 
" ery of the solemn owl that nightly hoots in the woods or fon 
_ the ruins of deserted cities. 
y N o individual ever builds up a colossal fortune on his ud 
lone. The man does not exist who ever honestly earned half a 
million of dollars. Your Vanderbilts and Stewarts acquire many 
- ‘millions, because they respect the laws of trade, and know how to 
organise the industries of thousands on principles that i 
vast success. Indeed, it is only by organised effort that any 
public work is accomplished. By this means we estab 
of government ; we aM c AN of learnin 


merce, and build up the a und temples of relig 
construct long lines of railway and ocean telegraphs ; 
the rivers. and tunnel ihe mountains ; ; we unseal the 


nations. Indeed, our reat internal improvements, all the ae l 
tial elements of der quc amd prospective pes p 


Se ay in short, a ake serves to dis 
: civilisation from batbatism, rests at last on the organ 
nations of law, labour, and capital. 
. Next in importance to fixed principles of action, is a rational 
method in business and all human pursuits. Your negative man 
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has a feeble will, and no purpose. Such people “live as they 
list,” and regard work as an affliction.’ They are daily con- 
quered by the force of outward circumstances; they are life-long 
slaves of custom and habit. It is true they move, and their 
relations change ; not, however, by the executive determination 
of the individual, but as a consequence of the momentum of 
surrounding objects and elements. Like a dead herring the 
aimless man floats on the surface—always down stream—and he 
may be implicitly relied on to show us the direction of the 
ewrent. This involuntary function performed, nothing remains 
for him but to move on to the certain goal of dishonour and 
oblivion. These observations apply with equal force to com- 
munities and states. When did a nation listlessly drift to 
greatness and power? Never! On the contrary, the people 
content to float at random on the restless and uncertain tides 
jn human affairs, are always enervated and overpowered at last. 
Destitute of manly strength, they leave the world to go its own 
way, while they take to themselves the chances of drifting to, 
perdition. 


If Spiritualism is not respected, the fault must mainly lie at ; 


the door of the great body of its believers. It certainly contains, 
in a pre-eminent degree, all the elements necessary to at once 
enlist the affections of the humblest disciple and to command 
the homage of the proudest intellect. It appeals with irresistible’ 
force to all classes—to the young mother at the grave of her 
early hopes; to the old man leaning on his staff at life's even- 


tide; to the materialist with the demonstrations of the presence — 
lal power; to the statesman who casts the horoscope of . 


the philosopher who scales the very heavens with his 
» induction; and to the devout worshipper in every 
| whose reverent spirit takes hold of our great Immortality. 

he old ‘systems of theology are smitten with dry rot. The 
ic properties of prayer will not save them, for they are 
Something better must soon occupy their places; and 
re, let me say, is our great opportunity. Spiritualism only 
eds to be placed on a proper organic basis, with means and 
ethods adapted to its divine uses and deathless issues, and it 
eedily become the philosophy and religion of the civilised 
Bound by no creed; pledged to the support of no sect 


lially accepting the results of all scientific investigation; truly 

reverent in spirit, but independent in the exercise of reason, why 

. may it not realise the wants of all loving hearts and enlightened. 
minds ? 

Other countries have contributed to the power that has 

fashioned the institutions of the world. It is not long since as a 
D Te - 
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people we were born into the family of nations; but we have 

not been idle. A single century has enabled us to furnish the 

grandest example in history of a free representative government. 
/ But we may render mankind a still more important service. The 
opportunity is offered, and shall we make no effort to rise to the 
measure of the demand and the dignity of the occasion? 
Accepting all great men and pure women as lights of the world, 
and taking the divine elements of good and truth out of all 
systems, let us proceed, in the interest of humanity and for the 
honour of a living gospel—to fashion the New Theology and the 
Eclectic Religion of the World. 

Shall I be told that the time for action is not yet come? 
Will it be said that we must continue to drift for another 
quarter of a century? This is the sluggard’s logic and the 
-  idlers commonplace. Is not thirty years, in this fast. age, 
long enough to be wandering in the wilderness? It is now time 
to pitch our tents and go to work, that we may do something 
-in the lifetime of the present generation. The materials for 
_. the new structure are on the ground, but where are the 
labourers? The man who is only qualified to hew a block, bore 
hole, or hammer a nail, must not expect to be the chief 
architect of the building. ‘TE it be assumed that all men are of 
qual consequence in the world, it must still be admitted that 
his is only true so far as we find “ the right man in the right 
lace.” Whenever the individual is out of his true relation, he 
s sure to be in the way of his fellows. The greatest advantages 
and. "highest honours are ory secured. by. the | oum, who sub- 


Per TN 
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“ When each fulfils a wise cei, 
In his own orbit he will shine. ae 


the drafting of preambles and passing resolutions to be fore 
i in a day ; moulding paraffine hands and tying up jugglers - in 
E sack; watching in darkness while hypothetical spirits wash thei 
LÀ feet in the polluted fountain of bad English ;—in short m 
j not hope that all this unprofitable business, is—in the exp 
parlance of the street—fairly played out.” No doubt 
may show himself in a box, or hide himself behind a 
but the cabinet impostors should be left to play before the. 
assembly of “dead heads,” and pay their own expenses. "The spiri- 
| tual tramps, dazed stragglers, and moral pariahs, who haunt the 
Es desert wastes of irresponsibility, may as well retire and save 
iore their soles. Let us ve no more, but go to business. 


id "m. E ; 
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Wake up the sleepers! Drones, get out of the way! Make 
room for the earnest workmen who come to build up the new 


Zion. ** There's a midnight blackness changing 


Into gray: 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way !” 


* * * * * * 


In 1853— twenty-five years ago—I prepared a memorial 
addressed to the United States Senate, asking for the appoint- 
ment of a scientific commissioner to investigate the spiritual 
manifestations. This document was signed by 13,000 American 
citizens. With the names attached, it was two hundred feet 
long. For convenience in handling, it was backed with muslin, 
handsomely bound, and mounted on a cylinder. In April, 1854, 
the memorial was presented to the Senate by Hon. James 
Shields, of Illinois, in a characteristic speech of considerable 
length, and in which the General said :— 


* I have now given a faithful synopsis of this petition, which, 


however unprecedented in itself, have been prepared with singular 
ability,presentingthe subject with great delicacy and moderation." 


After some discussion respecting its reference to a special | 


committee, the memorial was, on motion of Senator Mason, 
ordered to lie on the table ;.and it now remains in the archives 
at Washington. It is true the United States government often 
appoints commissioners to consider questions of less moment, 
and sends its agents to look after interests of inferior magnitude. 
legislative body, composed mainly of infidels and 
ight at least have referred such a petition to its 
e of Boum Relations; but it did not. The spirit- 


rid was not down on the congressional atlas; and as the. 


ent had formed no treaty with that country, it occurs 
t such a reference, after all, might have been inappro- 
Commercial treaties alone take hold of interests that 


rtance, especially when avarice sharpens the vision, and 
are well paid for their services. 

Now, why may we not proceed at once, without the aid of 
s, and appoint a commission to mould into becoming 
actical shape the essential elements of the New Faith, 
phy, and Religion, taking care, of cowrse, to provide for 
commissioners until their work is accomplished. This 
matter is doubtless of as much consequence to mankind as many 
of the objects for which the National Government annually 
expends large sums of the people’s money. We make frequent 
drafts on the public Treasury to AE expenses of the legis- 
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lative lawyers whom we employ to tinker the tariff laws, while, 
as a rule, they know little or nothing of the wants of a commer- 
cial people. We also send commissioners to the Black Hills to 
smoke pipes with Modocs; we employ secret agents to watch 
custom-house officers and look after Sitting Bull; we send 
others to negotiate for the privilege of catching cod-fish on the 
banks of Newfoundland, and others still to search for the bones 


" of Sir John Franklin or some other man. Why not now resolve 
to employ some time and means on a live subject? Organise - 
; Spiritualism on a broad, natural, and rational basis; make a 


decent provision for carrying forward the great objects suggested 
by its liberal principles and benign spirit, and it will speedily 
command the respect of the world. Lift its white banner from 
the dust. Too long has it been desecrated by infidel feet. Let 
us make haste to cleanse it from the pollutions of this world. 
Plant the standard on the highest moral eminence; and its 
silken folds, waving aloft in the clear light and pure air of 
‘heaven, will gladden the eyes and inspire the hearts of millions 
=- with rejoicing. 
— c We still wait for the organising mind to comprehend the 
“necessities of the hour; and for the strong hand that shall 
gather up, as from the four winds, the moral elements and 
spiritual forces of the great -Reformation. We invoke the 
Jb edd of 


“ A spirit fis to start into an empire, 
And look the world to mut op 


We have reviewed the lawless a army ‘of the iconoclasts, and the 
implements of destruction in their hands. In their 
they hurled the ancient idols from their pedestals demolis à 
temples, and extinguished the fires on the old alta 
ground beneath the feet of the invaders is covered. 
fragments of sacred images. With a fine sense of pro 
Iscariots went out early—probably to hang themselves. 
have not returned. The Waster has had his day. He ea: 
the morning; and, lo! at evening his work was done. . 
looked sorrowful while they gazed upon the ruins. y 
** Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 


Leaned on his staff, and wept to find 
His seat o’erthrown.” 


‘We are weary of the discordant sounds that signal tl 
gress of the destroyer. Let the rude din be hushed ; : 

have silence for noise. The Waster must retire. is roon 
for the Builder now. He may come to his place and perform 
“his work. We demand now and hereafter, the earnest labour of 
reconstruction. The true disciples will become living stones in 


oe 
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the sacred building. Let them come together, each in his 
proper place and relation. Then will the new Spiritual Edifice, 
like the walls of the ancient es be eee without the 
sound of a hammer. 


Norz.—Owing to the number of persons who were Wasted to address the 

' audience, on occasion of the late Anniversary Celebration in New York, each 

speaker was necessarily limited to some twenty minutes. For this reason Dr. 

Brittan could only present a brief and very imperfect outline of the speech he had 

prepared, which, however, is here published entire, except his casual observations 

on the criminal code, and the need of some amelioration of the condition of the 
dangerous classes. 


THE SCIENCE OF CORRESPONDENCES 
^ “IN CONNECTION WITH — 
SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA. 


By rug Rey. THOMAS COLLEY, M.A., LATE OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


The science of Correspondences treats of the agreement that 
exists between things objective and subjective; the outer form . 
answering to its inner nature. It may be spoken of as analogy, 
** man's surest guide below ;” and the eternal fitness of things— 
the adapting power of hidden causes producing their legitimate 
éffect—is according to this law of correspondence. There's not 
a daisy, peeping forth at spring-time, dying ere the June, but 
feels itself “allied by symbol, and “significance, and correspon- 


dence, to that spirit-world, ‘outside: the limits of our time and 


“space, to which we'are grossly bound." For not the smallest — 
flower can grow on earth, without a far diviner flower in heaven, - 


things substantial. 
s the modern authority on the matter, as relates 

lication to Seripture. But most of the old Fathers, 
j pecially, were conversant with the subject; and in 
lication of the many obscure and difficult passages— 
hapters and books of the Bible—the science of corres- 
mees had large use. Indeed, from internal evidence, those 
“have studied this science clearly see how, for the most 
the ancient writings of the Jews were written according to 

rand system: and those who know anything of Sanscrit, 

are to study the sacred writings of the Hindus, will like- 

the older Vedas, see that these also are written in agree- 
with the same law. 

W this ancient science took its rise, I cannot tell; or 
; ce we may derive proofs that should satisfy those who want 
its weight in pounds avoirdupois, or length, breadth, depth, 
colour, ‘and shape, to assure them of its existence, I cano tell. 
But this I know, that I cannot e» is yt mouth in the pulpit, 
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here, and. whose ripe fruits are there, upon the ~~ i 


ae chanice or accident. 


_ turbance in the spiritual world. Here is pot t 
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on any text, without the application of correspondence to my 
subject. Nor can any poet, worthy of the name, write in noble 
vein, aecording to the dietates of his own soul, without the aid 
of this deep science. Indeed in common speech this law ot 
correspondence oft steps in, and the most prosaic, unpoetic, dull. 
and practical of folk will talk a spell of metaphor unkenning. 
Hence, I believe, this science is radieal with speech, and that 
its use is born with us: for as children we more readily appre- 
hend it; and in the early days and childhood of the race, ere 
language was governed by arbitrary rules, and compounded of 
the break-up of older forms of primitive speech, thought found . 
expression altogether in pure eorrespondences ; and, to this day, 


" the North American Indian is oracular with metaphor ; just as 


the ancient Egyptians with their hieroglyphies in picture- 
writing, and the classic races with their mythology, declare and 
show to us to-day their knowledge of this forgotten science. 

- For, in a word, 'tis the expression and pourtrayance of mental 
images, in the unseen spiritual world about us, by means of | 
things allied unto their cause, as effect, in the world of matter 


$ around us. 


For this world is but the shadow—insubstantial though mate- 


= rial—of the inner, other world, the spiritual but far more real. 
. Hence, whatever, happens here is but the resultant of some 
.. . moving force, due to the activities of a higher state of life else- 

^. where; energy from within quickening into outer act. And 


this is according to law, and not the sg d outcome of 


Here is the failure of the oyster spat. e dis- 
Something spiritually out of order, correspo: 
of the unseen. Here is dearth and starvation in | 
A temporary cutting-off of psychic forces, necessary 
fruitfulness, in the world of the inscrutable. ae 

Is it objected that though the cause of the potato blig 
somewhat mysterious (and it is admittedly too recond: 
satisfactory explanation, like spontaneous Hs 


ignorance of natural laws as to the other? What is this] ut 
simple resting content with secondary causes, unwisely ignc 
the evermore potent first cause that induced the gre 


If it is to be held that the outward and natural, which 3 . 
normally conscious of, is but the result of the inward and spiri- i 
tual, which we occasionally apprehend, then, it follows, that the 
seen must, in some B di agreement with the unseen ; the 
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result allied to its cause. And the system which attempts to 
account for this, and teach its high philosophy, and instruct us 
in its rules, is the science of correspondences ; ; and its application 
te spiritual phenomena is especially useful, very attractive, 
most curious, and potent of astonishing results, 

Swedenbore—to whom I have referred as the father of the 
doctrine in modern times, touching the use of correspondences 
as a key to the inner sense of Scripture—and I know it also to be 

, the key to the more ancient Sanscrit writings—Swedenborg 
says (“Heaven and Hell,” 114,) “the spiritual world is con- 
joined to the matural world by means of correspondences, 
Hence, by correspondences, is given to man communication 
therewith.” 

Plainly the great seer thus affirms that, by correspondences, 
men may have communication with those of the other life; 
Moreover, he declares that the magical power of the ancients, 
abused to evil purposes, was through perverted correspondences, 
and says that the thaumaturgie wonders wrought by Jannes and 
Jambres in opposition to Moses, were effected by means of pro- 
faned correspondences; they imitating him by mere enchant- 
ment. His the orderly evocation of superior power by lawful 
correspondences ; theirs, to the same effect up to a certain point 
by disorderly correspondences and unlawful means. His white 
magic. Theirs black. 


Again, he says, “the most ancient people of our earth thought 


from. correspondence, and the natural things that were before 
their eyes served them as à means of so thinking." Thus (by 
mean: espondence) they were consociated with the angels, 
h them; and thus (by correspondences) heaven 
ed to the "world. For the thoughts of the mind 
correspondences, take form and arrangement, delight- 
ie eyes of the unseen ones in the higher life. And 
ht on their part produces consociation, and attracts 
Us, and gives ‘them power to manifest their presence in 


fence, by correspondence, in the Holy Supper of the Christian 
though almost universally unknown, the bread and wine, 
od and reverently consumed, are spiritually sublimated 
the affection and thought of the communicant, and 
up, transmuted as goodness and truth, to the higher 
by the guardian angels that attend and wait around ; 
and thus, from community of perception and will, on part of the 
kneeling penitent and hovering saint unseen, consociation and 
. communion between mortal and spirit is enjoyed; the one on 
this side feeling the ecstasy of dus to he little dreaming of 
its being in so large a measure due to jondence. 
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In ancient Jewish worship, things representative were used 
and held as sacred ; and, by the correspondence of these conse- 
crated thing gs— particularly, perhaps, by the Urim and Thummim 
the spiritual world was conjoined to the natural world; and 

within the holy of holies, the seance chamber of the Angel of 
the Dispensation, hallowed and awful, the appointed place apart, 
and preeinets special of the Jehovah of the Hebrews, manifesta- 
tions of the highest order frequently occurred. 
So upon the dedication of the Temple, when earth and heaven 
where linked, on that special occasion, it was by means of corres- 
pondence. For, says Swedenborg (“Arcana Reveiled," 943,) 
the two states, natural and spiritual, are connected solely by 
correspondences. Hence, we read a Kings, viii.), when the ark 
of the covenant (com venio, coming together, 4.6., o£ God and 
ET — . man) was placed under the wings of the cherubim, i in the holy 
place,—and the ark had nothing in it, purposely, at the time 
piss -but the two tables of stone,— (these holy things corresponding to 
i ‘the Angel of the Dispensation's coming), that when the priests 
were come out of the mysterious holy place, and the trumpeters 
“and singers were as one to make a sound to be heard in praising 
the Lord, the house was filled with a cloud, and the priests 
could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud, and the glory 
that pervaded the place. And then, when the "ritual of that 
“magnificent seance was done, and the music, and choral amens, 
nd autiphonal responses quavered into silence, the fire of heaven 
fell, and consumed the burnt offering and saerifiees, and the 
? "glory of the eternal world and majesty of the Ine ble filled 
the house, while the thronging worshippers, d 
utterance of thanksgiving and. speechless p 
faces in rapt devotion and hallowed fear. — 
ing to correspondence, ' For no communicatior 
ceuces of the other world can be effected but by repre: 
not that those of the other life usually see the repi 
things themselves, save when in the temporarily mai 
form, or through the eyes of a sensitive; but, inste 


would read and see its spiritual equivalent. 
the altar of incense, the tables of the law, the ark, or mer 
ang straightway, from goe tonden the guardian an el wo 


ud of the divine fact thereto answering, in DE cA 
“But I am not sure that.a deep knowledge of correspondence 
SN is very necessary for tentative application of the doctrine, as . 
kie touching spiritual phengmena in less developed stages. That is, 


it 
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I rather think the matter self-acting, and that, if the proper 
correspondences are present, and observed by us merely as ob- 
jects, unknown as to their superior nomination and psychical 
value, yet they have their weight and influence, and help, more 
or less, to make up conditions, and give character and tone to 
the manifestations. 
The dear friend, through whom I have studied the higher 
» aspects of our philosophy so largely, and with results which, 
lest I should be thought boastful, I leave you to judge respect- 
ing—even Dr. Monck; though an orator of fine powers, and an 
unversifying poet, who rhymes none, and reasons all too little for 
his own advantage, though eloquent for others,—-/e knows nothing 
whatever of correspondence in his normal state, yet is strangely 
read, and deeply read, and most happily gifted in the science when 
entranced, or when not entranced, but when conséious under con- 
trol, his, and our friend Samuel, in the “ Samael degree,” speaks 
through him. But then his communications are, to the unini- 
tiated, like the dark sayings of old. Was it not Plato that said, 
“There is many an arrow in my quiver full of speech to the wise, 
but for the many they need interpreters”? and did not the Gnosties 
and Essenians speak esoteric symbols? and are not the Vedas and 
Puranas, as Max Müller says, a meaningless jumble of words— 
ideas entirely beydnd our intellectual range, unless esoterically 
apprehended? Yea; for the myth was the favourite and 
universal method of teaching in Archaic times (“Isis Unveiled,” 
vol. ii., p. 493), and allegory, metamorphosed, has become sacred 
history; 3 and Pagan myth is now taught as a reveiled narrative 
of God's intercourse with His chosen people (Ibid. p. 406): for 
mythos is the undisclosed thought of the soul (Ibid. p. 493), 
as never man spake, spoke to esoteric purpose 
a parable spake he not unto them;” sc, though 
ows nothing whatever of. correspondence nor- 
the spiritual, or “Samael. degree,” the most pro- 
achings, correspondential, are channeled through him, 
our best attainments in the science count as nothing in 
arison, with his strange knowledge of the subject. 
t is a difficult science, but yet, in spiritual phenomena, some 
periments have been attempted with it; and an advance 
en made in the direction to which it points, for the reali- 
of phenomena with settled regularity and mathematical 
a sid preci on. 
ce, magnets by some, a certain gas by Cromwell Varley, 
human blood “by Madame Blavatsky, incense, and perfumes, and 
other things, by others, have been suggested as likely to assist 
and strengthen the manifestations: at a seance. 
Now though I do not at all deny à geal effect from these 
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things, I am inclined to accredit them with a stronger psychical 
effect from their correspondence. 

I have experimented with magnets, and know their effect on 
sensitives. I know of another who has tried to obtain mate- 
rialisation in a large gas-bag, with a certain amount of success; 
and the suggestion relative to blood, new to many, was long ago 
anticipated in the Old Testament Scriptures, where we read of 
the high priest sprinkling blood whenever he went into the » 
seance-chamber of the Tabernacle, called the holy of holies. 

But all these are correspondences; and, when we have hit upon 
the proper correspondences for the various phenomena desired, 
we shall then have solved the most difficult of all problems in 
spiritual philosophy—COoNDrTIONS. 

_ As a specimen of what correspondence is, its compass, and 
E-. e suggestiveness; let me, as I have instanced the use of blood at 
pes materialisation seances—not forgetting its application, by way 

of metaphor (save by ignorant fanaties unkenning its esoteric 

import), to the cleansing of the life, and the vivifying of the 
— soul; blood in the worship of the Tabernale, and its symbolical 
“use in the Christian Church at Holy Communion (though here 
the blood or life of the grape, as keeping in memory the holy 
.. life of the living vine),—let me, thus hinting its correspondence, 
3 uem give what Swedenborg says about it :— 4 


fe Love i is the life of man, therefore the heart is the first and the last 
3 of ‘his natural life ; moreover, as love is the life of man, the soul carries 
- on its life in the body by the blood. The blood is red, on account of | 
. the correspondence of the heart and blood with love and its affections. 

- In the spiritual world there are colours of all kinds. Red a j 
are the fundamentals. Red, there, corresponds to love, and whi 
wisdom. Red corresponds to love because it derives it 
the fire of the sun of that world, which is love; and whit 
because it has its origin from ‘the light of the same sun, 
truth; and as love corresponds to the heart, hence the blo 
be otherwise than red, and indicate its origin.” 


But the subject is too vast to particularise within # 
of the time allotted me. Permit me, therefore, to adv 
other point, only to sum up with a practical conclusion. 


* Springs the immortal from the mortal! 
Heaven is twin with earth ! 
Man is made the spirit's portal, 
And th’ invisible hath birth.” 


For as I have endeayoured to demonstrate in recent 
E ments, and teach in the verse quoted, MAN is the grand means 
| A 93 through whom the natural, world is conjoined with the spiritual. 
Indeed, he is the med gpueuction, and high priest of the 
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new era now entered upon; for, as far as he is spiritual, he is in 
orderly conjunction, and, as far as he is non-spiritual, he is in 
disorderly rapport with the unseen, and this whether he be what 
is called a psychic, a sensitive, a medium, or not. But if he be 
one such, and, by the holy consecration of a pure life, be cor- 
related to the first—the spiritual, then, through correspondences, 
proper, in him, there is lawful conjunction and consociation 
with all the heavens and angels in the thronging universe of the 
Incomprehensible First Cause whose nature and name is love. 
Whereas, if he by careless life, and sensual proclivities, be chained 
to the latter—the non-spiritual, then, through perverted corre- 
spondences feculent in him, there is disorderly intromission 
through him into this life of the vile and degraded of the other, 
and dreadful access, through him to us, is given of all the hells 
and devils that curse the hideous future of the damned.* . .- 
And this leads me to the subject of disorderly dark seances. 
Darkness corresponds to ignorance and falsity, just as light 
corresponds to wisdom and truth. Yet I do not utterly deny 
the use of dark seances, inasmuch as darkness is just as natural 
as light, and many of the most delicate operations in the labora- 
tory of nature are impossible of aeeomplishment or perfection 
in the light. In reflection we love the twilight and the shade, in 
devotion a dim, religious light, and we close our eyes in prayer, 
and thus approve of a sacred dark seance, when, in abstraction 
from the world, forgetful of its gauds and shows, we would hold 
converse with the Supreme. .- 1 
But, though this be true in science often, and in religion 
ys, and though darlmess be as natural as the light, 
when we would loose hold on the natural for a time, to 
and realise the spiritual, we should have a care not to be 
e correspondent with darkness, though our experiments 
require it. ta ax 
vhen in ignorance of the mighty forces surrounding us, 
nood frivolous and stupid, with the gaping curiosity and 
meonsequence of silly-mindedness, having no aim but 
teful ill-use of an hour or so to indulge in sickening 
all talk with a * Joey,” or “ Peter,” that we get and do so 
ch hurt. It is in handling so lightly a grave matter of which 
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C Or “soulless” and “elementary,” as the Theosophists would say. But 

- this is asawful as the old intolerant notion that is usually associated with the 
“term I have used, the which, of course, I very widely qualify, remarking that 
the damned are so of their own choosing, and not of a loving Father's will. 
Moreover, advanced thinkers and Spiritualists generally believe that the 
condition is not final, but that there is progress for the most undeveloped, 
depraved, and abandoned, and that through v: ion, painful and prolonged 
as the case may be, happiness is at last a 1 3 
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we know so little, and it is in so serious a misuse, unkenning 
of correspondence, that we discredit the study of spiritual phe- 
nomena. 

The facts of Spiritualism once apprehended, we should desire 
but seldom (and that only for the confirmation of mysterious 
facts, and scientific study of them,) the recurrence of what first 
arrested our attention; and, instead of resting satisfied with the 
conviction that such things are and do occur, we should earnestly 


set about compelling a knowledge of the cause of the things that 
astonish us. 


If, with the co-operation of other dear friends, and our beloved 
instrument, I have arrived at results that have eclipsed all past 
experiences, and forecast possibilities for the future undreamed 
of by any, it has been because I have quietly resolved, as far as 


my own individual will had power, nemine dissentiente, and all 


concurring, that the phenomena accorded us should be of the 
most serious and incontrovertible character. And I doubt not 


that my many years’ study, and love of, and thorough saturation 
. with, what is known as the science of correspondences, together 
with the psychical help of one yet more than myself conver- 
- sant with this science, has been a factor of not the least import- - 
ance in the production of the astounding marvels I have lately 
_ reported. 


I goo earnestly commend it to your study. 


(Continued from p 179, 
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TEES which i is bent or refracted, like the vod as seen wh 
into water ; and thirdly, in a path, rim some other s 


stars, flames of every kind, and bodies which shine by being heat 
and non-lwminous, as those that have not the ability of throwing € 
light from -— but reflect back the luminous rays run fall 
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(b.) Buffon in 1747, after various trials with combinations of plane 
or flat mirrors (in number sometimes amounting to 400) placed in a 
square frame and brought to bear upon the object by means of screens, 
succeeded in melting lead and tin at the distance of 50 yards and 
in burning lighter substances at 'a space of 75 yards. These 
results were effected in March. With summer heat, and a better 
apparatus, he states that heno doubt could produce combustion at 


140 yards, a distance probably double that at which Archimedes - 


effected his conflagration. 

(c.) Shadows are not seen as realities—we know them oig by pri- 
vation ; darkness and coldness are negative terms, and only express 
the Eigence of light and heat. 

(d.) When we observe a light beyond a sheet of het at the hori- 
zon, we perceive a long, luminous train, which follows our motions, 
showing that luminous rays, or rather their effects, spread in all 
directions, by reason that the matter of light exists everywhere. —— 

(e.) The rays of light, like ponderable bodies, are robbed of their 
intensity of motion by reflection according to the BES of their inci- 
dence. (See sec. 191). 

— (f) Light is partially polarised when it is reflected from polished 
metallic surfaces, and also when east back from the clouds, the blue 
sky, and the vapour that forms the rainbow. 

(g.) A variety of colours (as before noticed), like those in the 
feathers of a peacock's tail, appear when pressing (in the dark) 
on the corner of the eye. ‘This result i is ee by exciting into 


of snm tints, like we from recollection 
ien the oeps of melody Y, and time burst into 


T tb take cognizance of ‘is colour- 
all ds and of. course resident in and around 


from one that ; is concave, for an brea observed sheotal a 
‘Tens is not only magnified, but is seen brighter by the? eye 
serving a larger pencil of light from each visible point, on account 
the rays entering it being less divergent. On the contrary, a con- 
Jens not only mehes objects, but also renders them darker, 
because the rays are thus transmitted more diverging to the eye, and 
consequently the pupil cannot receive so many. of the reflected and 
PERR petulations as it otherwise. would. 
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as generally supposed, took up or assimilated the luminous rays that 
fall on them, they must accumulate in substances, which would then 
become permanently lighted up and be phosphorescent in character ; 
but the fact is that the undulatory motion of these beams is merely 
arrested, and of course their intensity of operation is overcome, like 
that of the flying missile after striking against an opposing object. 
Now, the light and colouring matters being imponderable, cannot, 
like the arrested missile, gravitate after contact, and are therefore 
when rendered inoperative, imperceptibly diffused, and afterwards 
conducted away by the surrounding media. 

(j.) The nearer we approach objects, the more distinct they appear 
to our perceptive faculties. This result ensues in consequence of the 
undulatory qualities, from the adjacent things being of greater in- 
tensity than when they are more remote; for it is known that the 
quantity of qualitative pulsatory vibrations from bodies is the same, 
whether we are close to or far from them. Again, light, according 
to its brightness, enhances the operative action of the undulatory 
attributes always emanating from every substantive entity. 

(e). The true reason why we perceive a continuous circle on whirl- 
4 ing round a burning fire-stick is that the operation acts on the nerve- 
fibres of that portion of the brain which appreciates colours, &c., and 
_ throws them into a quivering motion for the time being, like the 
trembling string of an instrument that is seen to vibrate for a period 
after being excited into sounding action. 
_ (1) If it was through light alone we saw objects, all entities would 
€ appear as though close to the eye, which is the ease with people after 
couching for cataract. Iti is, then, by habit, or rather throu wh abkkind 


tion by experience. Claibyoyain's and ITS & 
to become apt in regard to this subject, for the latter of : th ) 
of space the moment after leaving their shells. 


same result ensues for a time when strabismus ity of v visio 
induced by injury. 

(n.) Further, if we saw objects solely by means of Hohe we sh 
of course perceive everything upside down, since the lumin 
reflected from our surroundings imprint themselves in this pi 
on the retina (the net-like ex ansion of the e nerve). 
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them, which appreciates objects, becomes disordered or diseased, the 
mind cannot receive cerebral intelligence by means of the optic organs. 
(See sees. 51 and 52.) 

(p.) People have often become blind of one eye without being in. 
any way conscious of the defect until discovered by accident. If it 
was through the organs of vision alone we took cognizance of the 
objects that surround us, this imperfection should have been made 
evident, at once or by degrees, to the person minus the natural capa- | 
bility of the organ in question. A 

(q:) As regards the coloured rays in a beam of light, it is found that 
each elementary tinted ray, when once separated and insulated from 
its fellow hues, is incapable of further decomposition, like the simple 
or single constituent of compound ponderable bodies. . 

(r.) As much light is propagated round a corner or screen as sound 
—which, as regards the latter, can be readily exemplified by taking a 
tuning-fork and holding it, when set in motion, about three or four 
inches from the ear, with its flat sides towards it, the sound will be 
distintly heard. Thus, let a slip of card, somewhat longer than the 
flat of the tuning-fork, be interposed at about half an inch from the 
trembling instrument, and if the card be by turns removed and re- 
placed in quick succession, alternations of sound and silence will be 
perceived, proving that the undulations of sound are by no means. 
propagated ‘with equal intensity by the circuitous route round the 
edge of the card as by the direct one. Indeed any person has only to 
be convinced of the fact to attend to the sound of a carriage in the 
act of turning a corner, from. Wer street in which it happens to be, into 
the adjoining one. ate 

| (&) Light, when polarised, has been pro ;ve sides, thus the 
5 m m MN diel: ehilst ised beam is four- 
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versal and minute refraction, and thus so great a confusion is intro- 
duced among the rays, that objects are not distinguished through the 
glass. It has been found that by means of an able refraction, objects 
ata great distance, and round the back of a hill, or considerably 
beneath the horizon, are brought into sight. This optical illusion 
has been called by the French mirage, and is very common at sea, and 
especially in high latitudes, and sometimes witnessed on land, parti- 


. eularly in Egypt and Persia, and on the margins of large sheets of 


water. It arises from the unequal refraction in the lower strata of 
the atmosphere, and causes remote objects to be seen double, as if 
reflected in a mirror, or to appear suspended in the air. When the 
effect is confined to apparent elevation, the English sailors call it 
looming ; when inyerted images are formed, Italians give it the name 
cf Fata Margana (castles of the Fairy Margana). Ships in the whale 
fisheries are often descried, and sometimes known, at great dis- 
‘tances. Captain Scoresby recognised his father’s vessel, without 
knowing he was at sea, 30 miles off, being 17 miles beyond the 


"horizon, and some leagues past the limit of direct vision on the 
ocean, 


(v) Reflection of Light.—Luminous rays are diffused around us by 
the refractive ,ability of the atmosphere; and therefore objeets are 
visible from. the rays of the sun calling into diffusive action the light 
resident in our aérial element. When standing in front of a mirror 
we see. our likeness represented in it, and as we move, so does the 


_ formed image, but with a peculiarity in its motion. If, for example, 
“we walk towards the glass, the shadow is seen to approach in a 


similar manner, but the advance is with double the velocity, because 
the two motions “*-""] and contrary. Buppose, however, 
we stand at the r ther person walks up 


$ doe = ha 
) behind us, his 
-0T 


le matter, is capable of s 


ninosity —In proportion as we Jose in intensit 
he light becomes „weaker the farther it is from t 


loses its ability accordingly as it i is diluted, or rendered 1 
ntial. 

(w) Refraction of the rays of Light-—The two adoro a pane of 
ndow-glass, not being perfectly parallel to each other, objects seen 
rough it appear as if distorted, and ap the obliquities in the glass 
e very various, the distortions are « grotesque and numerous. 


ADDENDAL ÁNNOTATIONS. 
ould solicit my readers, whilst perusing the subjo 
ons, to always bear in mind the following postul 

all ponderable matter—whether it be an atom or a wo: 
endowed with an innate intense propensity to be in most vivid roti 
and transitional motion, and, that all imponderable elements are 
tinually in a state of more (or less vigorous activity; and, fu 
that the inherent energies of| both. systems are ever regulated ace 
ing to the required econom 
gards gravitating bodies 


- becomes so intense that soft and 


in these airless regions. 
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orbs, with their constantly flowi 
and, again, the ceaseless effectiv esults ensuing from the incessant 
vibratory action relative to the universally diffused—imponderable 
prineiples of the universe, each and allof these are ever operating 
and being operated upon. (See article * Motion.”) 

II. It has mostly been taught in the schools of science, that light 
and heat, &c., emanate and travel bodily, direct from the sun and 
stars, into or through our atmospheres, and that these elements, 


bursting from the orb of day, produce luminosity and calidity, which I. 


affect our senses, and also govern the economy of the vegetable and — 
animal kingdoms. I shall, however, with all due deference to my 
teachers, presume to oppose this time-worn supposition, and shall be 
tempted to establish a different theorem as regards this intricate sub- 
ject. (See secs. 27 and 154.) Tm de 
III. It has:always been experienced that as we rise upwards in 
our aérial element, the thermometer continues to sink, until the cold 
‘tough substances change to brittle 
solids, fluidity disappears, and sonorous result’ are almost annihilated. 
These facts demonstrate that, as the air becomes rarefied, it must 
contain less constituent heat, light, and the matter of sound, &e., &e;: 
Again, as we climb the highest mountains, or ascend in balloons, the 
vapourless superior regions of the earth's circumambient atmosphere 
begin to grow very dark, and even black, and the sun and stars. (the ` 
latter of which, at a certain. height, multiply, at first, to the eye, to- 
n) became dim, showing that if we could attain the | 
vérial element, the orbs in question would disappear © . 
e latter sequences prove that the light of day, which 
sident in the air breathed by animals 
her proclaims that the more dense 
the great the facility òf developing luminosity. 
m made use of to produce a flash of light, and the 
X piece of phosphorus, by compression of this thin air in 
piston-fitted tube, fails when tried in the upper regions, 
the absence of a sufficient quantity of the matter of heat and 
in a very rarefied atmosphere. Again, the burning-glass is also | 
ad to be ineffective in these ethereal localities. 
_ If we could produce a fire the size of a large mountain-range, 
then retire from it a few hundred yards, we should be unable to 


he 


ni 
"feel or detect by the thermometer, if the air was still, its emanting 


ealidity. Nay, if the world we inbabit was a burning body, and we 

might be located in space 500 miles above our atmosphere, we should 

not feel the heat escaping from it, nor sĉe any light if we were placed 
“it be possible for us to . 
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perceive calorific rays emanating from the sun (which is not an in- 
candescent body) ninty-three millions of miles distant from the earth ? 
V. A simple pencil of light has been demonstrated, by means of 
the spectrum, to consist—besides its actinic (chemical) heating and 
metalloid, or rather metallised, rays—of three distinct coloured beams, 
viz., red, yellow, and blue. We have also conjoined with these, in the 
pencil in question, certain everywhere diffused gyratory, undulating, 
- electro-magnetic elements, which serve to intensify, as occasion may 
quire, the innate motive propensity of all entities. These last im- 
able material principles entering into the composition of what 
— has been termed light, spread (aecompanied with undeveloped matter, . 
and the elements constituting sound, &c.,) throughout all Space or 
xtensi only be thrown into perceptible operation when 
forming, or come in contact with, eravitating 
: ar. bodies, such as the constituents of the atmos- 
elonging to the solar and planetary systems. 
VI. There can be little doubt as to the existence (like certain . 
ferruginous aérolites) of a vast number of opaque worlds, some of 
which resulted from thé solid remains of the numberless comets that 
ve had a being, and other of these orbs may have been condensed 
rom different sources, but as they have no ponderable atmosphere | 
hat can develop light, the telescope fails to detect them. 
~The moon reflects and gives or produces light, hence she 
_ must have a gravitating atmosphere, containing all the elements that 
constitute luminosity, like the air enveloping the earth ; 
~ _ these require certain entities, from which emanate i 
. . magnetic waves (like those from the sun 
panying mediums,) to devel. rath 
resident light evid : 
these light-exciting bodies « s 
any elementary entity that travels direct fr 
as the ethereal elements constituting light, and hea 
| throughout infinite space, it may be readily conceive: 
l manner these orbs, by an undulatory motive ‘influence, ca 
the atmospheric mediums surrounding planets and their satellite 
VIII. This effective pulsatory economy may bear comparison 
the waye that runs throughout an extensive rope from an 
given to one end of it—as by the hand for instance—which im 
sion will be found to be most operative at the free or loose extremi 
of the cord; as when the wave set up passes through a long wl 
the lash of which will be found to act like an electric spark, even - 
. Sometimes drawing blood 1 an animal by scarifying the flesh - 
through its terminal sonorgs acking effects. Again, could 
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millions of resilient ivory balls be suspended in a direct line, the one 
touching the other, if the first sphere at the end of the series was 
pulled out and then let fall against its companion, the effect of the 
percussion would travel through the whole chain, and the extreme 
ball at the opposite end would seem to fly out from the train in ques- 
tion, and thus the issue of an operation set up, many miles away, 


becomes recognisable without any substantive thing or peceptible ' 


ponderable entity having passed from one locality to another, as 


recognised by the ball, pulled out from the one end of the series, : 


remaining dead or quiescent at the point it fell to, after percussion ; 
like the end of the rope, by means of which its first wave was com- 
menced, is seen to rest in the hand that effected its terminal aema 
ment. 

IX. According to Herschel, “ The fundamental zn aisis 
property of fluids is the faculty that they possess of transmitting 
equally, and in all directions, any pressures exerted on their surfaces. 
When any number of very minute impulses is communicated at once 
to the particles of any medium or of any mechanical system under 


the influence of any energies, the motion of each particle at every in- 
stant will be the same of all the motions which it would have at that | 
instant, had each of the impulses been communicated to the system ' 
alone. Every vibrating molecule in an elastic medium, whether ~ 


vibrating by an original impulse, or in consequence of an impression 
propagated in it from others, may be regarded as a centre of vibra- 
tion from which a system of secondary waves emanates in all direc- 
tions, according to the laws of the propagation of waves in the 
medium,” or in other words, if you in any way disturb one moiecule 
B you act on all, and yet the particles 
tionary. It is known, relative to 
which explains the equilibrium and pressure 
uids), that if a small rod or piston be pressed on 
e ny quantity of confined fluid—even if it were, in bulk, 
f the world—the effort made use of would be found to affect 
ally every point of the whole mass, the outward pressure acting 

ihe steam in a boiler, hence the enormous ability to lift or drive 
vards the greater piston belonging to the apparatus employed in 
j aulic pressure. If the mountain-rock be struck with a small 
— hammer, every particle of the solid mass will vibrate, as would the 
molecule of one of its fragments after the like percussion. Again, 


were it possible to place a large pond of water within a Mackintosh- 


bag, it would be found, on striking the surface, that each person—out 
of many surrounding and touching Sr ieee pouch owed feel the 
percussion as if given E under his owishand. The reader's atten- 
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tion is called to these facts, by way of inciting his notice to the 

circumstance, where av. action, if set up in any one portion of our 

atmosphere, may readily affect, more or less, its whole body, as we 

know is the case sometimes in meteoric sounds, and in the coming 

gale of wind; the travelling effects of which latter can be read off 

many days before it makes its actual appearance in certain localities. 

. (See sec. 386.) The undulatory results as regards sonorous waves are 
sometimes interfered with; as, for instance, we can often hear St. 

Paul's clock strike the hour in the night, when twenty miles distant ` 

- from it, which bell is inaudible at one-twentieth the distance in the ` 
daytime. This latter result, is owing to the numberless pulsatory 
sound vibrations of the day passing ak each other, and thus 

i robbing the bell's peal of its intensity. These interfering fluctuations 

of city “noises, though: not sensibly—unless very near from uec 


2 T us, impercep bly. deaden, as it were, our sonorous perceptive faculties. 
; © X. Touching the rapidit; y of wndulatory motion.—It is known by 
ias experience that we can in a few seconds affect by means of electricity 


the index-needle at the end of a telegraphic wire 5,000 miles long; 
and the period is not very remote when we shall as rapidly convey . 
"verbal and melodious sounds to the same distance by the telephonie 
apparatus. If we can produce such wonderful effects so speedily 
through ponderable matter, how far surpassing must be the instan- 
neous results by the ageney of the imponderable non-resisting 
- elements situated throughout boundless extension. I have very Re 
quently, for many years, known (as haye numberless other persons) 
. elairvoyants report, by means of clairaudience, the 1 p piege made use 
of and the melodious tunes produced at th 
hundreds of miles away; and even deser 
place in the most distant di S. } 
by after cor respondenee or rough ] 
XI. As regards the sun producing effects - j 
netic beams act on the resident condensed ti ight and heat, de. 
existing in the earth's atmosphere-—If we bring a magne ni 
pieces of cobalt or iron—especially if suspended—it i is seel 
fluence them, as known by their motion, It is also recognis 
excited. electrical bodies can act on other substances, as 
the disturbance produced when brought into the neighbourl 
the pendant gold leaves and pith balls of EAEn. These di 
turbances take place likewise in all surrounding bodies, w ch, “i 
small and loose, become demonstrable by their innate electricity and — 
heat, &c., reacting back again towards the inductives occasioning their l 
movements. RTT S 3 A ' 
^; Further, according, tou 3 siza of the magnet or the electrical ap- 
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paratus, so will be the capability of developing effects at given dis- 
‘tances, as shown by Faraday in his experiments. Thus the sun and 
stars—like electro-magnetic instruments—can, according to their 
diameter and constituents, produce results at immense remoteness. i^ 
Now, as the matter of heat, sound, and electro-magnetic light is resi- a 
dent and relatively condensed when forming in part the solids, fluids, 
and aérial bodies belonging to the earth, all that is necessary todevelop — 
their presence in these substances and bring them into perceptive | i 
action are certain exciting causes, either proximate or remote. There- à 
fore, when the sun rises its electro-magnetic undulatory waves run along 
the imponderable ethereal elements situated throughout space (after 
the manner of the pulsatory vibrations traversii the rope and chain 
of balls mentioned above) and strikes, and thereby brings into operative ! 
motion, the like principles resident in the earth’s atmosphere. Of ! 
course the more direct these solar undulations travel the greater the. 
result of their action, like effects produced by solids, as. with the 
thrown ball, which becomes more or less operative, according to its Ree, t 
velocity and angle of incidence. The intensity of effect produced. by aue ET 
an electro-magnetic beam of light will be in the ratio of the density . = 
of the atmosphere, the rapidity of the undulatory motion, and the BUG se 
repetition of its application. IE NE E 
XII. The twinkling of the stars demonstrates that make pig EN 
waves are passing from these luminaries into our atmosphere. These . 

pulsatory trembling vibrations are more evident, like the dancing. 

beams from the sun, when viewed i in water that is in gentle motion. 

= (ro ae continued. ) 
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(Continued, from p. 229.) 
DANGERS oF ÍNOREDULITY. 


e limo since a lady came to arrange a somnambulie consultation 
absent person. I directed her to bring some objects which 
necessary to facilitate to my somnambulist the examination 
e nature of the malady, in order that she might give us the Hs 
‘means of combating it. The next day she returned, bringing what I Ec 
"had asked for, and on the somnambulist being interrogated, she said: — - pde 
“The unfortunate patient about whom I am consulted is very ill— I 
more so than she thinks. She will not live long; she has a cancer in 
the stomach and an aneurism of the heart, which are very far advanced ; 

she suffers pain,in such-and4 I asked the lady a 
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whether the verdict of the somnambulist was correct. She answered 
me that everything she had just heard regarding the sufferings of her 
friend was true in every particular, and that it was even proved by 
her making the same movements as the somnambulist had done. 
When the consultation was finished the lady left me, saying she 
would have ^e prescription carried out and would see mo again. 


According! | zhe end of a week she returned, not to give me news 
of her frie — utto relate the history of her own woes.. She first 
of all begge vardon for her want of candour, and confessed that 


i she had brought were her own; that not believing 

i : she had chosen this means of obtaining information ; 
Diners: . that since $n Mad heard the somnambulist give a description of her 
i " - sufferings and assign a cause for them, she had not been able to sleep ; 
t 


that she was now deprived even of the short intervals of repose 
allowed her before the consultation ; and that in short she had come 

i to me in hopes that I might be able to restore her to a more ` 
x endurable condition. She asked me to place my hand upon the 
epigastric region, and I there distinctly felt a tumour of an oblong 
form. What she told me of the uneasiness experienced by her at 
the heart and chest confirmed all that the somnambulist had said.. T 
- endeavoured, however, to make, her believe that the somnambulist 
. might haye been mistaken in her prognostications ; it was too late— 


2 2 S - the blow was struck—she had recognised the truth of what she 
`. had heard and could no longer remain in doubt as to her true con- 
ERR dition. 


After this visit I again interrogated the somnambulist and related 
to her what had occurred. She said: “This patient will never have 
any rest; if you can throw her into a magnetic sleep, it may procure 
a temporary alleviation for her. T idend tell that she' was 


bv thank her own incredulity.” 
The greater number ` ED 
somnambulist haye done so 


And yet it is at this very time that they demand what 
really obtain by a calmness of mind and that kind 
resignation which alone gives you the strength to bear either 
or evil fortune. We repeat once again: the somnambulist is a 
> mirror which reflects what is placed before it; if you breathe 
e i the glass it ceases to reproduce a true image of the objects reflected 
i in it, in the same way that water ruffled by the wind gives a distor 
j image of the objects by which it is surrounded. _ i 


| : Somnambulistic Fraud. E 


| Several magnetisers have allowed themselves to be deceived by 
ae pretended somnambulists ; the dissi nulation was so perfect that eyen 
ees the patients themse! it. ` 


E NY 
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., Puységur writes: * A Burgundian peasant, having been thrown 
into a state of somnambulism, was successful in euring a very serious 
disease; during his magnetic sleep he had very acute perceptions, 
~ and all the sick had great confidence in him. He discovered with 
great facility the cause of the malady, and apparently by means of 


at I wa 
which I was about to make was | © pub an end to the attach- 


oo op Can ie Peet Oo BY 
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- the greatest kindness. Nevertheless, I formed the resolution of 
looking through the keyhole, and I saw the girl whom I had left two 
minutes before fast asleep, arranging her hair and looking at herselt 
in the glass, with her eyes wide open. I went to fetch one of my 
friends, who, also approaching cautiously, saw her, as well as myself, 
wide awake. We retired without making any noise. 

“After dinner I went up stairs. I opened the door abruptly and 
found my somnambulist in a profound sleep. I asked if her sleep © 
had been uninterrupted; she replied in the affirmative. I asked my 
end to awake her, being too indignant to touch her again myself. 
did not reproach her with her want of candour, but I dismissed her 
the next day." . 

This unplea sant episode wounded my feelings and my self-esteem ; 
is made me less confident and credulous in the clairvoyance 

of somnambulists. This girl was an ignorant peasant, who having 
heard repeated what she had said when in a magnetie sleep, wished 
. perhaps by feigning sleep to obtain a knowledge of what took place 
when really in a state of somnambulism, and thereby keep up the 
tender interest which had been manifested towards her. What, then, 
must we expect from a woman in a higher rank of life, to whose 
. interest ibis to play a part whjch places her above want, and who is 


—. quite careless about the evils o? which she may be the cause ? 


At the present time what aumber of people who are no longer, 
or who have never been somnimbulists except in newspaper adver- 
tisements, give consultations Which are approved and even certified 


e _ to be good, and which it musts confessed are of no value whatever. 


It is your duty to guard most earefully against such a collusion. If 
you present a somnambulist to your patients, let him be what he 
= ought to be, superior to trickery and endowed with those divine 
faculties which Nature has imparted t and which your art has 
developed. pon j v ris. 
I do not speak of those priv 
favours from above, to whi j 
terrestrial metal, or í Vers | 
. thing to do with such. a 

` have carried your belief beyond. 
simpletons are more numerous than wise men—eyen the 
are prejudiced; and it is by means of their prejudices 
people discover their weak points. Do not cultivate th 
cleverness ; it is that of the gamester who cheats at play—thi 
shopkeeper who uses light weights—that of the thief, in a w 
-~ Why is it that I am obliged to warn you against thes 
whieh are sometimes committed, and which proceed much 1 
ignorance than from the love of gain? There are people con 
on the watch to turn everything to their own advantage. 

The plague-spot of medical science is quackery, and it will 
that of magnetism; for charl 
honesty, the truths which are 

species of fraud is no 


atans compromise, by their want of. 
manifest by magnetism. ‘This 
cing, but a fearful increase of it 
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may be expected ; for I must tell you that the means of deception are 
numerous and dissimulation easy, if he who consults these rogues 
does not possess the knowledge which is necessary to protect himself 
against them. : 

I haye given you the necessary indications whereby you may 
distinguish that which is real from that which is false; be careful, 
then, not to confound the two. Study and investigate, and wherever 
you discover fraud, unmask the perfidious. 


CAUSES waicn DIMINISH om COMPLETELY HINDER THE ÉFFIOAO 
or MAGNETOM. T 


SUPR 


First in order must be placed opium and all ma coties, the im- | 


moderate use of alcohol, the pharmaceutical preparations of mercury, 
arsenic, lead, nitrate of silver, and that old series of poisons which 
are now prescribed as remedies. Before it can alleviate the sufferings 
of the sick, magnetism is obliged to free the circulation from these 
eee products, which human ingenuity ha unfortunately intro- 
uced. 
Next in order comes the abuse—I do not say the use—of coffee 
| and tea; an overworked brain is also an impediment. If you 
succeed in these cases, it is that you haye either redoubled your 
efforts, or kept them up continuously for a long period. Extreme 
corpulency is also an obstacle, not to the development of the effects, 

but to complete recovery. 


Great confidence in oneself—that is to say, faith—overcomes many : 
difficulties. Before a patient has entirely recovered his health, but : 


when he feels his strength returning, when the burden of disease 
becomes lighter and the senses by degrees recover their clearness of 
perception—then it is that gratitude breaks forth and that your work 
is appreciated. You behold the convalescent participating in enjoy- 
ments from which he dlong been debarred; he feels as if he was 
entering anew upon "The beauties of Nature, the perfumes of 

e is animated by every generous sentiment, 
s. You, his doctor, his friend, 
hat he owes you, and often can 
o express his gratitude to you. This is 


mpletely all reserve; this bright morning sun, which 
it would shine all day, is often only the precursor of 


: go on as if nothing had occurred. Relapses are frequent, 
| the cure of the disease further off than you imagine. I repeat 
the radical cure of a chronic disease is a very difficult matter, 


- magnetic power. y OS 

Our medicine being of a physical and moral nature, you ought, 
when you have cured a patient, ort him to flee from and avoid 
the causes which have brought o ma hen these causes are 


not beyond the control of human ses might often 


ble your care and attention; do not consider your work 


owever great may be the susceptibility of the subject and your own . 
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hayé been avoided if the habits which occasioned the first attack had. 
: 3 been completely changed. In case of a relapse, the patient says that 
dec M he has not been cured, but only benefited, and is silent about his own 
1 want of prudence. It is easy to foresee, by studying a little, the 
K . . habits and life of a person, what is likely to happen to him, and what 
oe ie he has to expect. Be firm, try to work upon the reason, it is your 
duty. Your mission is almost identical with that of the priest : in 
rder to do his duty he must be severe. Imitate him by obtaining a 

tary influence over the mind of your patient. Many people are 
thing more than overgro en; they require to be instructed 
atiched over to prevent{sef®committing imprudences. They 
omise anything as long as they are ill, if they look to you for 
heir health. Remind them of these promises at the 
the right place. You will very rarely obtain what 
onscience will be easy, and you will have nothing 
with. 


_ lent people—as long as we are ill. You never see a sick person tor- 
| mented by ambition or avarice; he is no longer intoxicated with love 
_ or ambitious of honour; he is indifferent about money, thinking that 
he has sufficient of that which he is on the point of leaving; he 
believes in God, and remembers that he is but human; he neither 
envies, nor admires, nor despises the good fortune of anyone; 
scandal makes no impression upon him, and gives him no pleasure ; 
his thoughts are completely occupied with baths and remedies; his 
only ambition (in case of his recovery) is to lead for the future an 
innocent and happy life, and to end his. days quietly and peacefully. 
-I can thus, in a few words, deduce a al f 
philosophers haye written volumes : | 
we. are well, in the way in whic 
ill.” Ks í 
* A. ux. Fig. x 
. The magnetiser who, for a 
lig sick person, must bear in mind that the good he m 
AES ^ proportion to his behaviour, and to the trouble whieh 
Ev self. In order to have sufficient strength at his dispos 
ME carefully to avoid any excess which may diminish it. 
m _ tracted or preoccupied, he will be unable properly to direc 
$ he may possess, for it is necessary to have but one end in y 
ant desire of doing good. e 
only by an effort of thought, and a veritable action t 
ained fora certain time, that you can produce more th 
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y effects—that you can operate a cure. A magnetisa 
mE even fatiguing labour; your organisation must 
a it for a time, for you have dissipated your own strength in order 
to bestow it upon another person, If charity is not your only motive, 
if you have set a prie xertions, you rob the person who . 
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pays you, if you do not fulfil the conditions which we have just pointed: 
out. 

When magnetism is more generally known and more studied, it 
will be acknowledged tae we have long been acquainted with all the 
conditions necessary to obtain success. But we fear that for a long 
time to come, this sed t will be looked upon as of little value, while 
in reality the imperfection is to be found, not: nge agent, but in 


the instruments which dispense it. 
(To be contig: » 


THE ORDER OF SPIRITUAL TEACHERS. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MEDIUMSHIP. 


At the usual weekly meeting of the No. 1 School of this ju 
held at 15, Southampton Row, on Thursday evening, June 6th, the 
subject was resumed which occupied the attention of the Teachers two 
weeks previous, as reported i in last number of Human NATURE, page 
280. After the opening ceremonies, and a reading by Monitor King, 
Chief Monitor Burns submitted in outline the following remarks : 


DEFINITIONS. 
Spirit.—All ideas originate in spirit, the cause and source of all 
phenomena. The basis of man, as of nature, is spirit. 
Soul.—The absolute—spirit—is conditioned and related to the finite 
by soul, which is an emanation from and ropas of spirit, us 
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al, ideas are conc 


esr conv. "valent to the 10, 
niii uso degre pt i 
hand, 9* five manifestation of those ideas 
Mind ie E icjeles and soul-ideas presented 
prain-oF 


ine ict of soul, the basis of which is spirit, as this 
itself through the brain-organg the brain 


videly differentiated, and take defini D 


an which the dou is impeded by ma ai 3 
tly actuated by spirit on the other. * 


_» the aggregate of thought, or the collective "m. of the 


-gans, assisted by the bodil dition, to interpret spiritual 


_--auiples and express soul-id 


à; „ess and 

ee and begins to learn 
n M . ERES. Ls 
bes nature to his liking. . 


and fashxnable re. gion oi 


an inch and a-half above . 
she region of the er 

Y be discovered—a fi. 
nside of all the others. A, 


gives attractiveness, beauty, and grace 
ound the person | 


higher class, but 


an influence which is 

difficult of description by a. 

jul expressing itself very t. 

s, Burnses, Tennysons, &c., 
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of the human family. This inner iube covers a high degree of 
development in the brain, which is not found represented inthe heads 
of the great bulk of the people. Ibisa lofty and expansive type of 
eranium, and exhibits in happy ripeness the intuitions, which, through 
the external crust of matter, perceive the soul-forces that operate 
within. i 
Our telescope is rather of a hypothetical kind, and in its constru 
tion we do not pretend to be guided strictly by the laws of opti 
These we-disregard, and suggest the improvement of our instr 
by the introduction of yet finer tubes within those already dese 
Fach of them is an independent instrument, with of 
and a focal length peculiar to itself. We must make provision. for 


the insight possessed by the Buddhas, Jesuses, and great army of 
Spiritual Teachers and seers, through whose souls spirib shone in its 


dazzling purity, the body and its wants being altogether lost sight of in 
view of the higher issues of existence. ‘This inner series of tubes at 
their varying heights reach the highest altitudes of the coronal brain, 
and not only catch sight of the life beyond this, but of the purest 
attributes of holiness, and shape the external life m accordance 
therewith. 

But when all these tubes have been examined and their influence 
upon the instrument exhibited, there is yet something to be noticed, 
more important than them all: that is the vacant space within the 
centre of the inner one, with its little glass covering the orifice. If 


- this most interior portion of the telescope "were solid matter instead 
of a hollow vacancy, the instrument would be worthless. These. 


o the seeing power ndiion it in various 
al vehicle of sif 7, spiritual,—as far 


Ho aI Annot 


ject-glass, lenses, 


Ec 


i WS > 
Ay, ae Powers of a higher order which are peculiar ty nen of genius, it 
reveals worlds within worlds of beauty and grag nar, to the existence 


give credence, Education ought to consist in drawing out these 
s tubes, placing them in focus with the distant truth to þe scanned, and 
thus putting man in possession of God's universe. 


Tag lurosTRATION FURTHER [LLUSTRATED. 
us further Suppose that each of these tubes, the one within the 


of a different hue or degree of brightness. The outer one is 
übt i 


x telescope comes into use with its increased brightness, the light from 
it shines outwards through all the intervening tubes, rendering them 
\ as bright as the inner one from which they derive their luminosity 


- - divine Spirit shines through a higher condition of soul-development 
~~ of which their outer form partakes. The phrenologist can tell from 
the skin, hair, and other tissues of the body the plane of soul- 


development oceupi --—— subject under examination, The 


Psychometrist, wh’ Cone n zs 
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of the mental products or thoughts of spirits to the outer world 
through certain human beings with organic peculiarities fitting them . 
for the purpose. The spirits can use the human instrument in no i hs 
higher a grade than its development will permit. - 

Passing over the physical, impersonating, and writing forms of 
mediumship, we may limit this glance at the subject to the various 
forms of mental mediumship. 

The Trance Mediwm.—Trance is understood as a state of per 


through his body; in some cases the tone of voi 
and the language used being altogether foreign d 
of which he is wholly ignorant in his prop 
is complete control. The trance more fr iu 
. much less effective control: the voice and manner of the medium 

are not much changed; the thoughts uttered are commonplace and ~ 
peculiar to the instrument ; heaps of talk are given, barren of ideas. Ng 
A very low power of the telescope is in use, and the external thought- 
sphere of the medium is alone under control. These controls 
occur sometimes with very good mediu "the conditions are . 
unfavourable. ‘The telescope is not properly foeussed. 

The Impressional Medium.—This. form is generally confounded . mat 
with the kind of mediumship truly called inspirational. In the umJ ae S 
pressional medium there is full consciousness, or a partial state of oe A 
trance, just as a few or many organs of the brain are under spiritual , ; 
manipulation. Much of this kind of mediumship is shallow and 
superficial. Those in a low state of development seldom or eyer give 

ion to anything that is new or refreshing; most of thei 

without during conversation or reading, 

e audience ; the * guides” 
™ york, and it grinds 
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which are the metaphysical expression of the generative or soul- 
principle, which upbuilds and sustains both body and mind, and is 
comprehensively characterised by the term “loye.” 

lt seems absurd to refer inspiration to the functions of the brain, 
which does not in-breathe. Breath is the distinguishing characteristic 
the life-principle, and has strict reference to the functions of the 
and the action of the nerve-centres within the chest. Inspi- 
then, is a very different thing from impression.. Thoughts are 
d in the definite form, but tendencies and attractions are in- 
hich leir play set the formative and executive powers of 


queo Pm ome 


me and expression to the operations 
! ore basic and primary function than 
impression or control,-and is the typical form of normal mediumship. 
It indicates a higher state of soul-development, and frequently exists 
culture is not commensurate to give it form 


and verbal expression. | find inspiration in these cases ultimated: 


a diperts of thes ] stor, colonising pioneer, and liberator—men 
E ew words, but of glorious deeds, Inspiration is the foundation of 


.. all greatness ; without it the man of talents is cold 
. heartless—often a superficial chatter 
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ditions of the degraded, it is pot within the province of this paper to 

Speak. ^ 
: x Mr. Ruskin, in his essay, entitled ** Athena in the Heart,” takes 
e. the same view of the relations between brain and spirit as is sketched 
above. The passage came under notice after the foregoing was 
written, so that it may now find an appropriate place. Mr. Ruskin 

Says :— 'ü 
It is of great consequence that you should fix in your mi 
hold against the baseness of mere materialism on the one- 
against the fallacies of controversial speculation on 
* certain and practical sense of the word * s HA 
you all know that its reality exists, as the 
into your shape, and by which you love: 
received that shape. . . . And so lon 


my ears was once of the marri: 

and is now of the passing-bell, v 

these two sounds to 

cussions. There ha 
f 


usness by “ brain-waves.” W 
consc: iss itself is n 
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- Professor Hare used the term “intuitive” in relation to the percep- 
' tion, of the physical phenomena of Spiritualism, in his great work on 
the subject. In the same way clairvoyance, clairaudience and all 
- degrees of spiritual discernment may be called intuitive perception of 
jritual existence. ‘There is, however, a more subjective form of the 
^ does not perceive spiritual objects or persons, but 
"Before the writer had seen any spiritual phenomena, 
3 y "perceived the necessity of their existence. Moral 
divine attributes are seen intuitively. Men by this faculty 
» of the existence of Deity, a future life, holi- 
cordance with these findings, and not from 
belief philosophieally. Intuition, in some 
reception of the soul, and it may be exercised 
at the sides of the head, at the back of the head, at the pit of the 
stomach, or soles of the feet as well as through the eyes. Intuition 
exists in as many diverso degrees of development as-does the mind 
generally. Tt may be assisted by spiritual influences which haye the 
ability to actuate those organic points at which intuitive perception 
in its various forms an ye exercised. 

“As to the control and action of spirits on man, great good could be — 
accomplished if mediums ¢ ad others whofare subject to spirit-influence 
would observe their experiences and. interchange opinions on the sub- 
ject with others who are similarly used, We have many pseudo- 
- psychological societies, but as yet the great question of psychology i in 
: olanag to one is poni ignorec E in the Order 


ome 
otherwise me 


